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HEREDITARY HOUSE OF PLAYERS, 


Tue other day we heard of an indiscreet young Lord, who took it in 
his head to perform on a private stage, and performed very badly. 
This is the consequence of people’s going out of their spheres ; an 
eccentricity, which the wisest cannot be guilty of with impunity. 
Had this tyro of quality, by the decease of the Peer his brother, 
found himself in his right element, that is to say, in the House of 
Lords, he would of course have displayed a talent for legislation, 
because he inherits it. He may appear, for thepresent, to be no- 
thing but a dandy and a foolish fellow, but the moment he got there, 
we should have his first wise speech; and all the speeches that 
followed would be equally wise. To hear him talk just 
now, not being a Peer, we allow might lead people to suppose that 
he could do nothing but swear, and say ‘ By G—d,’ and gamble, and 
babble of wine and women ; but only let the Peer his brother make 
room for him, only let him seat himself on the magic bench, and 
wisdom shall flow from his lips ; no question, however kifotty, shall 
come amiss to him: points, which the House of Commons could not 
decide, shall come before him to be settled, and he shall settle them 
well: the whole country shall be satisfied: his tenants shal] rejoice, 
especially if he has given them reasons why three parts of them are 
to be ejected from their houses; he shall disburse, till one in the 
morning, jurisprudence, eloquence, wisdom, and taxation, all by 
virtue of the noble cock-fighter his ancestor, whom Charles II 
gifted with those accomplishments by patent, and then roll to the 
gaming-house in his carriage to swear, and say By G—d, and 
gamble, and babble of wine and women, out of pure refreshment 
after the fatigues of sapience. 

Now only fancy an actor attempting to legislate by virtue of his 
ancestors. It is clear, the man would be preposterous. Had the 
late Mr Kemble stood up in the House of Lords, and after his best 
consideration of the matter in hand attempted to make a speech, 
who supposes that he could have at all equalled my Lord Grey ? 
Who fancies that Garrick could have risen there, and shewn any 
wit, however sharp and epigrammatic he may have been in the green- 
room? Who thinks that Mr Kean could even have looked clever ; 
that Mr Charles Kemble, not having a Lord to his father, could 
have had the least aspect of nobility; or that Mr Dowton or Mr 
Farren could have been as facetious as the Duke of Newcastle ? 

On the other hand, if we could but discover the descendants of 
Garrick and the other actors of past times, great or small, what a 
House might we not have of hereditary performers! _ That polity 
would be quite feasible, and it is astonishing that no aristocrat of 
histrionic propensities ever thought of it. When Charles II had 
his Richmonds, Graftons, St Albans, and other little dukes, he 
doubted whether some of them ought to have been dukes, seeing 
that their mothers were actresses. What a pity the idea did not 
come into his head of giving a new kind of patent to Drury Lane, 
and making them and their descendants actors for ever! What a 
pity that while he was ennobling the children of the Clevelands, 
Querouailles, and other illustrious ladies, and rearing up legislators 
out of their lightness, he did not en-histrionize the sons of the 
Nell Gwynnes, Bettertons, Lacys, and others, whose hereditary 
powers of performing Hamlet and Macbeth might have charmed us 
to the end of time! That this might have been done, whatever 
jacobin critics pretend, is proved by the existence of our hereditary 
law-givers. To give laws is no easy task. Our peers are jealous in 
Vindicating its dignity, and in protesting that the vulgar are unfit 
for it. To be sure there is the House of Commons, who are legis- 
lators and not hereditary ; but they would make sad work of it with- 
out the peers. In fact, they do but represent the peers, just as a 
lower house of players might perform under the auspices of an upper, 
and say nothing but what the great lords and box-mongers of Drury 
and Covent Garden allowed them. There is no talent among them; 
ho fit legislation. How can there be, if legislability can be con- 
ferred by ancestry, and is thus a thing sui generis? For either a 





talent for law-making is hereditary, or it is not. If it is not, then 
we could have no house full of hereditary wisdom, whereas it is 
manifest we have. If it is hereditary, as we have seen it is, then it must 
depend upon being inherited, or it would be a pure figment, and no 
great-grandson would be capable of solving knotty points because 
his progenitor was a Marquis; which would be a very ludicrous 
conclusion, and flat treason against the state. 

The feasibility of an Hereditary House of Performers (peer-formers 
rather) being thus established, the next thing is earnestly to recom- 
mend its adoption, and the next to enjoy the imagination of it. We 
fancy ourselves going to the Hereditary Play-house, not as now, 
doubting of the success of this and that player, and vexed at the 
truth that is in us, because we may have to record his failures,—but 
sure of fine actors and actresses in all the parts, delighting in the 
report we shall have to make of them, and wondering how that 
Jacobin fellow that criticises them in the 77?-colour, can dare to 
contradict the whole feeling and intelligence of the community, 
which is a rapture of hereditary delight. For always let us bear in 
mind, that if some tens among us inherit the power to legislate, and 
may be made to inherit the power to act plays, all the rest of the 
world inherit a natural respect for them, and would be as much 
charmed to pay money at the pit-door to see the Right Theatrical 
the Actor of Macheth, as they are to give up their pound-notes, 
daughters, and tenements to the Most Noble the Ejector and 
Legislator. 

The following may be taken as a specimen of the criticism in 
which it would be the “ pride and pleasure” of all loyal critics to 
indulge. 

Last night the tragedy of Othello was performed at the Heredi- 
tary House of Players, the part of Othello by the Right Theatrical 
Joseph Garrick ; Desdemona by the Right Fascinating Mrs Better- 
ton; Emilia by the Most Forcible Mrs Pritchard ; Cassio by the 
Right Clever Mr Williams ; Jago by the Most Acute and Insinuat- 
ing Mr Ebenezer Cooke; and the Duke of Venice by his truly noble 
Representative Mr Algernon Booth. We haye only to name those 
illustrious peer-formers, to show how well they must have sustained 
their characters. The speech of the great Joseph Garrick—Had it 
pleas’d heav’n, &c. was all that could be expected from the known 
pathos of the performer’s house; it would be needless to dwell on 
the hereditary tones of Mrs Betterton; the title of Most Forcible, 
shews what a hand and arm Mrs Pritchard must derive from her 
ancestors; Mr Williams in Cassio had all the drunkenness, and 
incapability of speech, for which his progenitor was conspicuous ; 
and the Duke was most ducal, It is well known to the critical 
reader, that no part in the list of hereditary characters is better sus- 
tained than that of Duke: it has the singular good fortune of 
being at once the most easy and most noble of them all; 
and the Duke before us could not have performed his part 
better, if he had been the founder of his title. The unhand- 
some critic who writes in the Tri-colour, and who is the antagonist 
of everything established and all moral orders to the private boxes, 
would in vain dispute the talent and utility of this noble house, and 
its power to represent adequately its original worthies. In vain he 
says, that the Right Theatrical Mr Joseph Garrick is laughable 
instead of pathetic ; that the present Mrs Betterton is the transwitter, 
not of her great-great-grandmother’s face, but of the several foolish 
ones that have intervened: that the Most Forcible Mrs Pritchard is 
as weak a woman as ever got in a passion; and that Mr Algernon 
Booth, though good enough for a Duke, is fit for nothing else, and 
has not an idea in hishead. Such opinions as these can only end 
in bringing everything great and established into contempt, and 
rendering the poor discontented with the salaries paid to these 
delightful servants of the public. His enmity is the more absurd, 
when we come to consider that it does not signify after all, whether 
the worthy progenitors of this noble house were, im a certain sense 
of the term, worthy or not, since it is the King thatmakes noble 
actors; so that if the whole race were to be destroyed, he could 
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make as many again to-morrow, and therefore secure the bles- | 
sings of hereditary genius to our posterity. It is true, shallow 
minds might argue against the necessity of demanding any talents in 
the first possessor of a theatrical title: but a mixture of those, as 
great stage-men well know, makes the system ‘‘ work better :” and 
whether such were the case or not, there is this final argument to | 
put down all sneerers and innovators for ever; to wit, that without | 
an Hereditary House of Performers, to stand midway between the 
royal and plebeian ends of the town, there would be no safety for 
east-end or west. The City, for want of a tragedy to keep them in 
awe, would imniediately go in an uproar, and get upa tragi- 
comedy at St James’s, to the great danger of his Majesty’s person ; 
or the executive power, for the want ofa tragedy to remind it of the 
right of the subject, would march into the City, and help itself to all 
those pockets of the middle orders, out of which the Hereditary | 
House is at present maintained for keeping them inviolate. 


All which, if it is not the case in other countries, and vile un- | 


theatrical republics, ought to be ; and so the arguinent holds as good 
as if it were. 








A FEW WORDS ON ANGELS. 
[Concluded,] 


WE conclude with the lovely scene out of Massinger. Drayton | 
gives us to understand, that angels converse in poetry. We know | 


not how that may be; but if ever a blooming angelical boy was 
visible in a book, and talked on paper, it is here. 
ANGELO, an ANGEL, attends Dororuea as a Page. 
ANGELO, Dorotuea. The time midnight. 
Dor. My book and taper. 
Ang. Here, most holy mistress. 
Dor. Thy voice sends forth such music, that I never 
Was ravish’d with a more celestial sound. 
Were every servant in the world like thee, 
So full of goodness, angels would come down 
To dwell with us: thy name is Angelo, 
And like that name thou art. Get thee to rest; 
Thy youth with too much watching is opprest. 
Ang. No, my dear lady. I could weary stars, 
And force the wakeful moon to lose her eyes, 
By my late watching but to wait on you. 
hen at your pray’rs you kneel before the altar, 
Methinks I’m singing with some quire in heaven, 
So blest I hold me in your company. 
Therefore, my most lov’d mistress, do not bid 
Your boy, so serviceable, to get hence ; 
For then you break his heart. 
Dor. Be nigh me still, then. 
In golden letters down I’ll set that day, 
Which gave thee to me. Little did I hope 
To meet such worlds of comfort in thyself, 
This little, pretty body, when I, coming 
Forth of the temple, heard my beggar-boy, 
a sweet-fac’d, godly beggar-boy, crave an alms, 
hich with glad hand I gave, with lucky hand ; 
And when I took thee home, my most chaste bosom 
Methought was fill’d with no hot wanton fire, 
But with a holy flame, mounting since higher, 
On wings of cherubims, than it did before. 
Ang. Proud am I that my lady’s modest eye 
So likes so poor a servant. 
Dor. 1 have offer’d 
Handfuls of gold, but to behold thy parents. 
1 would leave kingdoms, were I queen of some, 
To dwell with thy good father; for, the son 
Bewitching me.so deeply with his presence, 
He that begot him must do’t ten times more. 
I pray thee, my sweet boy, shew me thy parents ; 
Be not asham’d. 
Ang. 1am not; IT did never 
Know who my mother was; but, by yon palace, 
Filled with bright heav’nly courtiers, I dare assure you, 
And pawn these eyes upon it, and this hand, 
My father is in heav’n; and, pretty mistress, 
If your illustrious hour-glass spend his sand 
No worse, than yet it doth, upon my life, 
You and { both ‘shall meet my father there, 
And he shall bid you welcome. 
Dor. A bless’d day !* 


* «This scene,” 





We had a great mind to conclude with this scene; but there js 
another in the same play, which presents us with so beautiful a 
picture of the angel, somewhat between the gorgeousness of the 
poets in general and the simplicity of the painters, that we cannot 
resist copying it. Theophilus, the persecutor, who has been the 
cause of the martyrdom of Dorothea, and who is converted and 
becomes a martyr himself, is soliloquizing upon the torture he will 
wreak on those who differ with him, when Angelo comes in with a 
basket of fruit and flowers. The Roman does not see him at first ; 
and so continues talking. 

This Christian slut was well, 
A pretty one; but let such horror follow 
The next I feed with torments, that when Rome 
Shall hear it, her foundation at the sound 
May feel an earthquake. How now! [ Music, 
Ang. Are you amazed, sir? 
So great a Roman spirit, and doth it tremble ! 
Theoph. How cam’st thou in? To whom 
Thy business ? 
Ang. To you: 
I had a mistress, late sent hence by you 
| Upon a bloody errand ; you entreated, 
| That when she came in to that blessed garden 
| Whither she knew she went, and where now happy, 
| She feeds upon all joy, she would send to you 
Some of that garden fruit, and flowers ; which here, 
To have her promise saved, are brought by me. 
| Theoph. Cannot I see this garden ¢ 
Ang. Yes, if the master 
| Will give you entrance [He vanisheth, 
Theoph, ’Tis a tempting fruit— 
And the most bright-cheeked child I ever viewed,— 
| Sweet smelling, goodly fruit. What flowers are these ? 
In Dioclesian’s gardens the most beauteous 
Compared with these, are weeds : is it not February, 
The second day she died? frost, ice, and snow, 
| Hang on the beard of winter: where’s the sun 
That gilds this summer? Pretty, sweet boy, say, 
In what country shall a man find this garden ? 
My delicate boy,—gone ! vanished! within there, 
Julianus! Geta! 
Enter Jurianus and Geta. 
Both. My lord. 
Theoph. Are my gates shut ? 
Geta. And guarded. 
Theoph. Saw you not 
A boy? 
Jul. Where ? 
Theoph. Here he entered ; a young lad ; 
A thousand blessings danced upon his eyes, 
A smooth-faced, glorious thing, that brought this basket. 
Geta. No, sir ? 
Theoph. Away—but be in reach, if my voice calls you. 
| Eveunt. 

We need not point out to our readers the “ bright-cheeked child,” 
the “ sweet-fac’d glorious thing that brings a basket,”—a thousand 
pleasures dancing on his eyes ;—but we notice the words that we 
may enjoy them in their company.—And so with this perfect taste 
of the angel, and his Eden fruit, we conclude. 





yy . > a | ‘ 

THE READER: 

CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW OR OTHERWISE 
INTERESTING BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM, 





| Socrates out of his Senses; or Dialogues of Diogenes of Sinope. 
Translated from the German of Wieland. 12mo. pp.134. Davies. 
Ir the reader, from the taste we are about to give him of this 
book, should wish to purchase it, he must apply to Sir Walter 
| Scott’s friend of the 4élus, to know where the ghosts of booksellers 
are to be found: for the Davies at the head of our article is no 
less a personage than the Tom Davies of Johnson and Boswell ; and 
though his house is extant in Russell street, the people know 
othing of him in the shop. 
We happen to have no new book at hand, worth the reader’s 
attention; and in case of similar accidents, we have made up our 
mind to have recourse to any interesting old book, not easily to be 
| met with; for, as readers, we no more confine ourselves to new books, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


says an excellent critic, “ has beauties of so high an | than if we were drinkers, we would drink nothing but new wine. 


order, that, with all my respect for Massinger, I do not think he had poetical A friend of ours, while we were looking at a stall with him, picked 
enthusiasm capable of furnishing them. His associate Decker, who wrote | 


Old Fortunatus, had poetry enough for anything. The very impurities, | UP the volume before us, and finding us delighted with a passage in 


which obtrude themselves among the sweet pieties of this play (like Satan 
among the sons of Heaven) and which the brief scope of my plan fortu- 
nately enables me to leave out, have a strength of contrast, a raciness and 
a glow in them, which are above Massinger. They set off the religion of the 
rest, somehow as Caliban serves to shew Miranda.”— Dramatic Specimens 
by Mr Lamb, p. 441. 

Thus it is that fine natures know how to turn fugitive or imaginary evil to 
account, instead of thinking themselves called upon to shew that they cannot 
think too much evil about it ; as some critics have done, whom it were a poor 
thing to name in so sweet a place. 


it, had the grace to put his name in it, and our own, and so turned 

| a shilling present into a valuable one. 

| Wieland is one of the great names of Germany, not one of the 

| Very greatest, nor on a par with Goethe, but the chief of those 

| who have shed graces over its lighter literature. If his style was 
a little too French for a German, in spirit he resembled rather 4 
Frenchman of the present day than the past: his leaning was to 

| the material, but he thought a mixture of sentiment necessary to 
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complete the graces of his philosophy; and he was a good hand at 


giving the worldliest of his readers a hint to that effect. It is for | tion of giving. 
+ 


this reason we like the book before us. It professes to be a part of 
the biography and speculations of Diogenes, whom (in accord- 
ance we doubt not with the truth) he represents as a much more 
reasonable and benevolent man than the sophists have made him out, 
—in fact,a very amiable man, and a prototype of himself ; though in 
g pleasant spirit of deference to the rational school, he calls him 
« Socrates out of his senses.” 

The action of the book turns upon the saving of a lady from 
drowning, and the speculative part upon an Utopia which the 
philosopher proposes to establish. The Utopia is very amiable 
and liberal, with this fantastic drawback,—that the inhabitants, 
jnstead of discussing very possible point with candour, and agree- 


ing to nothing inconsistent with it, are to agree to shut their eyes | 


and be ignorant of what they dislike. 

There is nothing we like better than a baulk given to the com- 
mon-place notions of gallantry,—to the taking the heart out of the 
bosom of love,—and confounding all the shades of approbation and 
inclination in one undistinguishing impulse of the senses. The 
senses are very good things, but they know not their good—they 


are incapable of their own pleasure,—when they are without faith | 


in goodness, and unrefined by choice. Diogenes, in saving a lady 
from drowning, which he does under very particular circumstances, 
is supposed by all the vulgar part of the fine ladies and gentlemen 
of his city to have been actuated by feelings impertinent to the 
occasion. [The heroine in St Pierre ought to have taken a lesson 
from him.] He is led to resent this mistake on the part of one 
lady who had been more incredulous than the rest, and called him 
a brute name; and accordingly he avenges himself in a visit, which 
is thus related :— 

I confess to thee, Xeniades, I was vanquished by the temptation 
of revenging myself on the tall fat woman, who had compared me 
toasatyr. Thou knowest Lysistrata, the wife of the dull Phocas. 


—I went to see her the other day at noon-tide. The heat was ex- | 


cessive. I found her reclined upon a couch in her summer-house. 
A young slave, a medium betwixt a boy and a young man, was 
upon his knees at her bedside, with a great fan in his hand; he 
retired when I entered. I told her, 1 was come to give a better 
opinion of a certain female friend of mine, than she had unfortu- 
nately been pleased to form of her. 

She seemed not to conceive my intention. I jogged her me- 
mory, and told her, that the said lady did not believe she had de- 
served so severe a sentence, as had been pronounced upon her in a 
certain company. Indeed, added I, I wish to know, how Lysis- 
trata in the same circumstances would have behaved. 

It is not my fault that the rules of decency are so frigid,” said 
she. 

Speakest thou of decency, which arises from the internal beauty 
of sentiments and action; .or of an imaginary decency, which 
depends only on the opinion of mankind? 

“L understand nothing of your distinctions,” replied the lady; 
“ every one knows, what people understand by decency, and I be- 
lieve they all agree, that there are certain rules, with which nobod 
can dispense, without incurring the reflexions of the world.” 

Thou alludest perhaps to the circumstance of my being without 
amantle when the lady opened her eyes the first time? I confess 
it, it was not according to rule, but the circumstances must excuse 
me, and indeed I had no bad intention. 

“ The question is not about thy intention, but about thy actions,” 
said she smiling. 

I could answer for nothing, fair Lysistrata, should I find myself 
in the same extraordinary circumstances with so charming a woman 
as I have here before my eyes. 

“I don’t see why thou shouldst draw me into the affair,” replied 
she, blushing, whilst she adjusted her handkerchief, which was a 
little disordered, but she did it so negligently, that the disorder 
grew worse than before. 

But seriously, fair Lysistrata, couldst thou be capable of not par- 
doning such a trifle ina man who had saved thy life? for it was 
indeed in itself the most insignificant thing in the world. 

* Not so insignificant as thou imaginest.” 

But why so? I should have a very poor idea of the virtue of 
awoman, did I believe that an accident of this kind, where on 
neither side there was the least intention, could be capable of 
putting her out of countenance. 

“But who says so? I wish you would not fancy yourself so 


dangerous; but what would become of the esteem, which you | 


Owe us, if we should be as easy as thy stranger to pardon such 
freedoms, how little soever taken with any ill intention ?” 


Perhaps she looked upon her manas a satyr, fair Lysistrata? 

She blushed a second time.—‘‘ Thou art malicious, Diogenes,” 
said she, turning a little towards me, without observing that 
by this motion the drapery of her left foot was thrown into some 
isorder, which gave indeed to her whole figure, as she 


we have in favour of virtuous women, she had probably no inten- 


- . * * 

O charming Lysistrata, cried I, approaching her with a motion, 
/as if I could not forbear embracing her,—Why can I not inspire 
\thee with softer sentiments! Thy rigid virtue, of which thou 
| makest a public profession,—I honor it—it forces me to do so ;— 
_ but how much I should love thee, wert thou capable of pardoning 
the poor stranger that little peccadillo, which gave thee so much 
| offence! How soon thou wouldst do so, wert thou thyself more 
| capable of committing a frailty ! 
| *Indeed I don’t understand thee,” said she; ‘* but —thou 
| wouldst very much oblige me, by leaving me alone.” 
| Canst thou have seriously so cruel an idea? said I, taking one 
of her hands, and approaching a little nearer her couch, * * 
ee... * * «YJ will not be made a jest of,” said she. 

That drives me to despair. I am almost out of my senses, to have 
| ventured myself into such danger, when I had so much reason to 
| form the most terrible idea of thy virtue. 

| She swelled with passion, without knowing how to break forth. 

Thou seest, too charming Lysistrata, how much I fall short of 
| being what you described me. But confess to me, wouldst thou 
| not have been as much mistaken as my stranger? 

Her anger provoked her to tears. 
I felt myself growing weak, and rose. 
| At this moment her slave entered, and whispered something in 
| his lady’s ear. As quick as my hearing is, I heard nothing more 
| than the name of Diophantes,—of that priest, who could not con- 
| ceive why a beautiful woman should be lovelier than her gouver- 
| nante. The boy hastened away with an order, of which I under- 
stood nothing. I wanted no other intimation. I hope, Lysistrata, 
| said I, I may leave thee with the assurance of having given thee 
| a better opinion of myself and the beautiful stranger. I will not 
intrude upon thee. Farewell, inexorable beauty !—And so I went 
away, without being vouchsafed either an answer, or a look. 

I cannot conceive, said Xeniades, how thou couldst take such a 
revenge. 

Thou canst not conceive, Xeniades, how much I hate those 
| hypocrites,—as much as I honour innocence and true virtue. The 
' desire of making her feel all the contempt she deserved, made me 
capable of everything. I must confess, however, that a kind of 
| good-nature once or twice had like to have played me a trick, 
| which I could never have pardoned myself. 


| 


| 
| 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


De omnibus rebus, et quibusdam aliis—OLp Savina. 
Of all sorts of things,—and some others. 





Means anp Enp.—I confess I am a great friend of idleness 
and diversions: labour is a medium to the end of our existence, 
but it is not the end itselfi—Wieland’s Diogenes. 


Merrrorious Invatiww.—A French physician one day, delighted 
| with the docility of a patient in swallowing all the prescribed reme- 
dies, said to him, in a fit of professional enthusiasm, “ Ah, my friend, 
you deserve to be ill!” —French Ana. 





Movern Iratian.—Sola, the weil-known performer, and arranger 


y | for the guitar, was about to publish a song, entitled “ Guardami,” 


which he requested the music stamper to place at the bottom 
| of each page. A few days afterwards the proofs were sent him, 
| and he saw to his infinite horror, “ G— d— me,” printed at the 
| bottom of every plate. 


WHoM SHOULD YOU LIKE TO SEE MOST IN THE NExtT Wortp ?— 
Patin, a French physician, wit, and freethinker, of the seventeenth 

| century, said when on his death-bed, that his greatest consolation 
| was to think he should meet in the other world with Aristotle, 
| Plato, Virgil, Galen, and Cicero.— The same. [This deliberate list 
|smacks a little of pedantry. Good-natured Gainsborough said 


| better, when he exclaimed in the delirium of his last moments, ‘‘ We 


| are all going to heaven, and Vandyke is of the party.’’] 
| Impoticy or AppinG TO THE GLoominEss Or Deatu.—l do verily 
| believe that it is those terrible ceremonies and preparations where- 
| with we set death out, that more terrifies us than the thing itself: a 
new quite contrary way of living; the cries of mothers, wives, and 
children; the visits of astonished and afflicted friends ; the attend- 
| ance of pale and blubbered servants; a dark room set round with 
| burning tapers ; our beds environed with physicians and divirfes ; in 
| sum, nothing but ghostliness and horror round about us, render it 
| so formidable, that a man almost fancies himself dead and buried 
| already. —Montaigne. 


A SIMILE FULL OF COLOR. 

| Thus when a collier and a barber fight, 

The barber beats the. luckless collier white ; 
In comes the brick-dust man, with rouge bespread, 
And beats the barber and the collier red : 
The rallying collier whirls his empty sack, 

And beats the brick-dust man and barber black : 


Black, red, and white, in various clouds are tost, 








reclined upon the couch, a more picturesque view, but was capable | And in the dust they raise, the combatants are lost. 
of making impressions, which, at least according to the prejudices | SMART. 


—— 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 


Covent GARDEN. 
Miss Kemete’s performance of Belvidera last night has not altered 
the opinion we found ourselves compelled to form of her in that of 
Juliet. We did not see the first part of the play, or we should 
doubtless have witnessed some of those simpler tones and looks 
which engage our regard for her as an individual. We came 





in while she was sailing on the full stream of her tragedy, 
and found her bearing herself accordingly, with ease and lofti- 


ness, with due theatrical effect of the received order, but with | 
| style of late years, and he is always worth seeing, if it is but for that 


no impulses of her own, no originality ; not like ‘the enamoured 
Venetian, talking with natural passion as she went, but like all the 


clever tragedy princesses we have hitherto seen, who have not | 


Her great kinswoman, Mrs 
Sippons, was not celebrated so much in parts of this kind, as in 


given themselves up to nature. 


those of loftier heroines; it was a defect even in the more level | 


part of her style, that she had a tendency to dole out her words 


with too formal a solemnity ; and we cannot help thinking, that like | 
other imitators on system, Miss Kempte has been better taught | 


to catch the defects than the beauties of her originals. She 
too doles out her words too much; dwells upon the vowels 
till they become double, as in the instance of shaame for shame 
(which is occasionally natural where some more than ordinary 
emphasis of passion warrants it, but becomes a trick when used 
always): in short, she is not the natural woman Belvidera, 
full of varied emotion and talking with her husband in household 
tones (as for the most parc a true genius for the character would 


do) but the Belvidera of the tragedy-reader school, thinking more | 


of the book than the passion. At the same time we must 


own, that we never sawa Belvidera of the kind we speak of. 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.) 


This Evening, the Comedy of 
THE WONDER. 
Donna Violante, Miss CHESTER, her first appearance, 
Donna Isabclla, Miss FAUCIT, 
Flora. Mrs ORGER, Inis, Mrs NEWCOMBE. 
Don Felix, Mr WALLACK, 

‘Colonel Britton, Mr COOPER, Lissardo, Mr HARLEY, 
Gibby, Mr WEBSTER, Frederick, Mr HOOPER, 
Don Pedro, Mr W. BENNETT, Don Lopez, Mr HUGIIES, 
Vasquez, Mr EATON, Alguazil, Mr SALTER, 
Servant, Mr LIONNOR, Soldier, Mr FENTON, 


Previous to the Comedy the Band will perform Spohr’s Overture to 
** Faust.” 


After the Comedy, Rossini’s Overture to ‘* La Gazza Ladra.” 
After which, 
. a em * 

Maria, Mrs NEWCOMBE, Mrs Mouser, Mrs BROAD, 
Betty, Mrs WEBSTER, Dora Mumwell, Mrs C. JONES. 
Neddy Bray, Mr LISTON, 

Captain Galliard, Mr HOOPER, Grubbleton, Mr W. BENNE ZT 
Roscits Alldross, Mr TAYLEURE, Doddle, Mr HUGHES, 
Ralph Hempseed, Mr WEBSTER, 
istGent. MrHonnor, 2nd Gent. Mr Dowsing, 3rd Gent. Mr Fenton, 
Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Waiters, Messrs East, Eaton, and Jones, 

Clerk, Mr Cathie. 


To conclade with the Grand Opera of 


MASANIELLO. 


Elvira, (Bride of Alphonso) Miss BYFELD, 
From the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 
Fenella, (Masaniello’s Sister) Mrs W. BARRYMORE, 
Inis, Miss CHIKINI, 
Fishermen’s Wives, Miss FAUCIT, Mrs NEWCOMBE, Mrs BEDFORD. 
Masaniello, (a Neapolitan Fisherman) Mr SINCLAIR, 
Don Alphonso, Mr T. COOKE, Pietro, Mr BEDFORD, 
Roffiny, Mr BLAND, Lorenzo, Mr HOWARD, 
Moreno, Mr YARNOLD, Selves, (Officer of the Viceroy) Mr C. JONES, 
Commissioner, Mr FENTON, 
Neapolitan Fishermen, Lazaroni, Authorities of Naples, Lords, 
Attendants, Pages, &c. &c. 





On Saturday, The Merry Wives of Windsor; a New Divertisement, 
Le Romantic Amoureux; and Love, Law, and Physic. 


_— LL. 
What an effect she would produce! Perhaps too dreadful g 





one. 

A performer of such a part as Jaffer, ought not to have jt 
said of him, that he is quite incompetent to it: yet we are forced 
to say as much of Mr Warp. A pause now and then, and a self. 
possessed air always, may be very good things for a common tra- 
gedy gentleman ; but they are not sufficient to warrant the under. 
taking such a character as Jaffer. 

Mr Cartes KemBiE, as tragic actors go, makes a good and 
effective Pierre ; though judging of him by a standard proportioned 
to his reputation with some of the critics, we think there are con. 


| siderable objections, on the conventional score, to be made to his tra. 


gedy in general. However, he has much lightened and familiarized his 


air of chivalrous elegance and vivacity which years try in vain to take 
from him. Last night, with his yellow vest and sleeves, his rich 
girdle, and dark thick rim of a beard round his handsome face, he 


looked like one of the portraits of Titian. 


What a beautiful, most painful, and in some respects disagreeable 
play is this Venice Preserved! Orway’s genius, true as it was to 
nature, had a smack in it of the age of Charles II, and of the com. 
pany of Lord Plymouth and the bullies. Sensuality takes the 
| place of sentiment, even in the most calamitous passages. The 
| author debauched his tragic muse; brings her, as he does his 
heroine, among a set of ruffians; and dresses her in double tears 
and mourning, that her blushes may but burn and her fair limbs be 


set off the more, to furnish his riotous imagination with a gusto of 
contrast. S 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The communication on French passports to-morrow. 
Mr B.’s letter came to hand ; and the letter on Mermaids. 
We are obliged to our friend B. N. E. C. K. but his articles are not of 
| a nature to suit our fugitive miscellany. 


| 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


This Evening, (last time this Season) a Drama, in Two Acts, called 


THE FORCE OF NATURE. 
Countess D’Harville, Mrs W. CLIFFORD, 
Matilda, Miss MORDAUNT. 
Philip, Mr W. FARREN, 
Frederick, Mr BRINDAL, Count de Beauvais, Mr VINING. 
Joseph, Mr COOKE, Servants, Messrs Coates, V. Webster, and . Barnett. 


After which, the Comic Opera of 


LIONEL AND CLARISSA. 
| Lady Mary Oldboy, Mrs GLOVER, 
| Clarissa, Miss PATON, who will introduce the following Songs from the 
Comedy of Errors, ‘* Willow, Willow,” ‘‘ She never blam’d Him,” 
** The Banks of Allan Water,” and ‘ Rise gentle Moon,” 
Diana, Mrs HUMBY, 
Jenny, Mrs T. HILL, Maid, Mrs LODGE. 

Lionel, Mr HORN, Colonel Oldboy, Mr W. FARREN, 
| Jessamy, Mr VINING, 
| Sir John Flowerdale, Mr THOMPSON, Harman, Mr BRINDAL, 

Jenkins, Mr WILLIAMS, Antoine, Mr B. BARNETT, 
Servants, Messrs. Bishop, Coates, V. Webster, and Lodge. 





To conclude with the Farce of 


YOUTH, LOVE, AND FOLLY. 
Arinette, Mrs HUMBY, 
Clotilda, Mrs ASHTON, Bona, Mrs T. HILL. 
Baron de Briancourt, Mr WILLIAMS, 
Louis de Linval, Mr HEALY, Antoine, Mr M. BARNETT, 
Florimond, Mr VINING, 
Dennis, Mr COOKE, LaFleur, Mr COATES. 





To-morrow, Ambition; or, Marie Mignot; Separation and Reparation ; 
and Killing no Murder. 
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